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in all history is that the writing of the Austrian note 
of July 23, 1914, interfered with the plans at that time 
all but consummated. While I am forbidden to am- 
plify the significance of this statement more in detail, 
I am not forbidden the privilege of prophesying that 
when once this war is over, the duty of every intelligent 
American will be clear. That duty will be to lend every 
ounce of his support to the greater perfection of the 
congress and court of nations, existing there in embryo, 
so to speak, in the Third Hague Conference that is to be. 
To day none should doubt the need of some form of 
a more effectual international union or organization 
which may serve as a substitute for war. The protec- 
tion of life, liberty, property is now a world function. 
The pursuit of happiness transcends political bounda- 
ries. American patriotism will rise to its best only as 
it acts in harmony with the collective interests of co- 
operating states. 



These statements are neither abstract nor irrelevant. 
The supreme need of the world is that it may avoid here- 
after the collapse of civilized adjustments. Our hope 
is not that we can wholly avoid frictions between na- 
tions, but that, once issues are joined, there may be a 
place for their hearing and decision. Loyalty to such 
an institution, when once it is firmly and adequately 
established, may be expected to follow as the night the 
day; not immediately and unanimously at first, but 
finally and certainly. 

Therefore the patriotic opportunity — yes, duty — fac- 
ing the Americas at the present time is to study and 
forget not the great international accomplishments al- 
ready at hand, and to conserve every moral and intel- 
lectual energy for their further development when the 
peace has come to Europe; for it is by such means, and 
such means mainly, that the stricken nations can work 
out their problem of recurring and irrational wars. 



THE EFFECT OF THE WAR UPON PAN AMERICAN 

CO-OPEBATION 

By SENHOR MANOEL DE OLIVEIBA LIMA 



Dr. Lima, who has kindly furnished us with this interest- 
ing paper, is Minister Plenipotentiary from Brazil, Professor 
of Latin- American History and Economics (1915-16) at Har- 
vard University ; member of the Brazilian Academy and 
Academy of Lisbon ; author of "Pan-Americanism : Bolivar- 
Monroe-Roosevelt," and "Impressions of a Diplomat." — [The 
Editor.] 

Europe, whose age ought to have rendered her wiser, 
has foolishly made of America a true continent of 
peace amidst the universal delirium of the moment. 
The name had often been given to her in conference ad- 
dresses and post-prandial speeches, but it was rather 
a usurped reputation. AVe have paid our contribution 
to warfare. History shows that in the last century, be- 
sides the innumerable civil wars — and in this field the 
primacy also belongs to the United States — your coun- 
try fought against England, against Mexico, and against 
Spain; my country fought against Argentine; against 
Uruguay, and against Paraguay; Chile fought against 
Peru and against Bolivia; Peru fought against all her 
neighbors, and so forth, until we reach the toy battles 
of Central America. 

Now we really deserve the title, although we have done 
nothing else for it than to keep quiet ; but to keep quiet 
in these times of crazy activity and contagious folly is 
already something, is even a great deal, and we must 
claim the credit that belongs to us for good behavior. 
The United States specially have several times felt as if 
they were going to be drawn into the whirlpool, yet they 
have managed so far to keep safely away. 

I am certainly not going to discuss if the responsibil- 
ities of this war belong only to one of the parties or to 
both. The subject is fortunately and wisely out of our 
program. Its discussion would, moreover, lead to no 
practical result. Arguments, reasons, facts, coinci- 
dences would be brought in by both sides, without con- 
vincing the opponents. Neutrality is the easiest thing 
on earth to profess and the most difficult one to apply: 



it is particularly difficult to impart to others the con- 
viction that it is being applied. Every neutrality is 
benevolent towards one of the sides in a larger or smaller 
scale, and to have such a feature suppressed it would be 
necessary to abide by something called impartiality, in 
which T do not believe, although I claim to be impartial. 

On Latin America the war has had generally detri- 
mental effects, so far as economy is regarded, but mo- 
rally it has had a wholesome effect. It has drawn the 
Latin-American countries — the South American coun- 
tries at least — more closely together than anything else, 
for the very same and simple reason that the people of a 
far-away village would flock together like sheep if they 
saw at a distance a group of highwaymen fighting for 
the privilege of being the strongest and the richest in 
that region. They would justly dread to fall under the 
sway of the victor and have to pay him tribute, unless 
the fighters get all of them so exhausted that they will 
have no strength left for the task of exacting such trib- 
ute. But, even so, it would be but a matter of time, as 
one of the highwaymen would surely recover quicker 
than the rest, and distance does not count now-a-days. 
Everything goes fast in the air or under the water. 

Co-operation may be so considered the legitimate child 
of fear, and so much more logical this consequence may 
seem when there exists already an embryo of associa- 
tion — one of the famous pan in which the world is 
divided to the benefit of races and the fostering of prog- 
ress, so people say, in fact, most of the cases to keep up 
their rivalry and their hatred. Pan Americanism, I 
must say, is the most harmless of them so far, particu- 
larly when compared with Pan Slavism, Pan German- 
ism, Pan Islamism and a few others of the lot. It has 
not yet grown sufficiently to become aggressive : it just 
begins to show itself defiant, like a lion cub reared in 
the house, and which all on a sudden makes use of its 
claws and its teeth. 
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Based on our pan, many persons are persuaded that 
should any attack occur with a view to subjugation of a 
Latin-American country by a European power, the 
sister republics would stand united and protect the 
country so threatened. If, for instance, Germany ever 
attempted to establish a protectorate over South Brazil, 
or, better said, the States of Eio Grande do Sul and 
Santa Catharina, Argentine and Chile would hasten to 
help us. If Chile happened to be the intended victim 
of a Japanese raid, Argentine and Brazil would surely 
turn out to be her chief supporters in the struggle 
against the Asiatic enemy which is developing into the 
nightmare of the Pacific coast of America. 

I am not so sure of that assistance: I firmly believe 
in American solidarity, but I believe still more in human 
selfishness. The war which is raging in Europe is of 
a nature to render any one extremely pessimistic. Just 
look at the Balkans. Are they not all of the same race, 
or very nearly so — Yugoslavs, or simply Slavs, but any- 
how Slavs — and those of a different race, do they not 
profess the same creed and are they not supposed to be 
bound by the same ideals? Is not Bulgaria, however, 
anxious to suppress Serbia ; Greece indifferent to the fate 
of her ally of yesterday; Boumania closely watching the 
game and its profits? Is there anything in the Amer- 
ican continent so different from Europe that all political 
wickedness should be magically changed into social al- 
truism? It may be so, but personally I am not con- 
scious of the fact. 

Peru was deprived of two of her provinces — much 
more Peruvian than at least Alsace is French — and 
Chile has not been at all compelled to give up her con- 
quest, or even to fulfill the terms of the treaty of peace 
which provided for a plebiscite after ten years' occupa- 
tion. Peru, by the way, has been trying to find a terri- 
torial compensation at the expense of Ecuador. A few 
years ago Chile would have gladly welcomed any curtail- 
ment of Argentine power, and vice versa. The Christ 
of the Andes has perhaps worked the miracle of sup- 
pressing any uncharitable thought. Brazil and Argen- 
tine are very good friends now, but they have not yet 
settled to whom belongs the hegemony in the eastern 
coast of South America — because in our America, just 
as in wicked Europe, the word hegemony belongs to the 
international vocabulary, and supremacy is equally found 
in such a lexicon. 

Of one thing, though, I am pretty sure: that the 
United States would not lose time in assisting the victim 
instead of assisting the aggressor. The French Ambas- 
sador in London, Mr. Paul Cambon, an old, shrewd 
diplomat, sarcastically remarked at the beginning of the 
war that it was rather useless to try arguments in order 
to bring new partners to the allies. Blows were all that 
was wanted, as not a few countries would gladly fly to 
the victor. The tTnited States know too well that they 
could not afford to have other victors over here than 
themselves. It is the one question of hegemony and 
supremacy in the New World. 

So there are hardly any chances for the Monroe Doc- 
trine to disappear, either in its former unilateral feature 
or in the multiple combined aspect that some (and I be- 
long to the number) have been suggesting it should as- 
sume, not so much for fear of an external aggression, 
but for the sake of domestic co-operation favorable to 
a common development. This is one of the rare cases 



in which egotism serves altruism and exclusiveness aids 
association. 

Certainly Latin-American countries have also a deep 
interest, all of them, in their eventual union against a 
common possible foe, if there is such a thing as a com- 
mon foe to America; but it is quite natural that they 
should rely for the emergency on the proved strength of 
the Anglo-Saxon democracy of America. Sister repub- 
lics as they are, what is the use of having a big brother, 
athletic and fearless ? Some of them are of a more af- 
fectionate nature than the others and sincerely love the 
big brother. A few may have a grudge against him for 
some past quarrel and would not dislike to see him a 
trifle snubbed. Such a state of mind in a copious sister- 
hood is very complicated, and I will not venture in this 
psychology. 

I prefer to repeat to you the good saying of the chief 
executive of a tiny republic created under your auspices. 
He boasted one day before a high American official — 
who related to me the story — that his country was the 
third naval power in the world, and as this seemed to 
surprise the gentleman I am quoting, he added: Wiry, 
we launched today the battleship Texas; isn't by chance 
the fleet of the United States intended to protect our in- 
dependence, which has been guaranteed by your country ? 

The war has had a remarkable influence in every de- 
partment of the human realm. There is not one that 
has not been affected by it. I hardly conceive, for in- 
stance, priests of my catholic faith fighting in soldiers' 
uniforms, pointing their rifles against human creatures, 
and shooting them dead without shuddering. I had been 
taught that priests only assisted the dying; that they 
never killed anybody unless they had repudiated their 
sacerdotal character. Am I to kneel at the feet of a man 
who has his hands tinged with blood — I, who never de- 
stroyed a bird? I cannot forget the humanitarian tra- 
ditions of my country nor that our most glorious soldier, 
the Duke de Caxias, when invited by the Bishop and 
Chapter of Marianna to attend a service to commemorate 
his victory over the political rebels of 1842, replied that 
the duty of the clergy was to pray for the dead and not to 
celebrate fratricidal fights which only grieved the na- 
tional soul. This subject is, however, alien to us. Let 
us consider ours, which is fortunately less painful in its 
gravity. 

Latin-American economy is suffering seriously 
through the obstacles put in the path of its commerce, 
and the losses sustained are already very important. 
The United States and the Argentine Bepublic do not 
suffer as much as other countries do : they cannot realize 
the situation to its whole extent. If you cannot export 
cotton to Germany, you may export in an enormous scale 
guns and ammunition to the allies. The Argentine 
feeds the allies' troops with her frozen beef, and sends 
horses and mules to the battlefields, and wheat and corn 
to the belligerent populations which are unable to pursue 
the bucolic work of the land and are allowed not to 
starve. But poor Chile, that chiefly exported her ni- 
trate to fertilize the German plains, and poor Brazil, 
that counted the central empires as her best customers 
for coffee, and now is prohibited to ship more than a cer- 
tain restricted quantity to Holland and to Scandinavia, 
so that it may not reach the German trenches and stimu- 
late the nerves of the German soldiers ! If the war is 
still to last, and the crops are to be heaped in Brazilian 
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warehouses, Brazil, which exports 226 million dollars of 
coffee in a total of 362 million, will be as ruined as Eng- 
land will be bankrupt, which is no consolation to us, 
who are not in the war and have kept a strict neutrality. 

Meanwhile, Brazilian ships bound from Santos to 
Dutch ports, that is, neutral ships, bound from a neu- 
tral port to another neutral port, employed in the most 
legitimate commerce — as coffee is no article of war, not 
even of food — have been detained on the high seas and 
ordered to proceed to English harbors to have their cargo 
examined and their status denned by a British prize 
court which means by the authorities of one of the bel- 
ligerents. So the belligerents dictate to the neutrals the 
articles in which they may trade amongst themselves and 
to what an extent, instead of the neutrals imposing upon 
the belligerents rules and procedures of war that will not 
hurt their own interests. 

In fact, this war, as regards commerce, has been as 
much waged against the neutrals as between the belliger- 
ents, and there has been none, I believe, in which neu- 
trals have been exposed to so many prohibitions and 
subjected to so many vexations in their traffic. It is not 
only in Germany that everything is verboten: England, 
as the power now predominant at sea, has practically 
done the same, although she is justly considered to be 
the nursery of liberal ideas. It is true that no govern- 
ment is so near despotism as democracy : monarchies be- 
long to the autocratic family, and they have learned by 
experience that the secret of success does not consist in 
suppressing freedom. It rather consists in organizing it. 

I really think that co-operation among the neutrals 
would bring about a better state of things for all of them 
in time of war, and it would even result in the cessation 
of war if such co-operation was what it should and ought 
to be — absolutely neutral as regards the belligerents, 
decidedly opposed to war as a barbaric method, un- 
worthy of our civilization, consequently refusing every 
help to it. I hear, however, people speak of benevolent 
neutralities, which suppose malevolent neutralities : what 
distinguishes the first from alliances and the latter from 
hostility? 

The concept of neutrality is the first thing to be set- 
tled and defined before neutrals start co-operating. Are 
the shipping of ammunition and the lending of the 
money for the' prosecution of the war to be considered 
compatible with neutrality, or do such acts contradict 
neutrality ? Why should it be a crime for the nationals 
of a belligerent country living in a foreign country to 
furnish coal to the men-of-war of their nationality raid- 
ing on the oceans, and it is no" crime for the nationals of 
that foreign neutral country to gorge themselves with 
the product of the lavishly paid engines of destruction 
manufactured and sold by them? I abstain from giv- 
ing my personal opinion : I only lay down the queries. 

What kind of moral authority can a neutral claim 
who wants to mediate between belligerents, and appears 
before them charged with those breaches of neutrality, 
if they are to be considered so? Is preparedness, when 
it is avowedly undertaken against one side, to be recon- 
ciled with friendship towards both sides? All these 
questions are to be answered before a serious trial of co- 
operation. 

In his very recent lectures at the Lowell Institute, 
Professor Wilson of Harvard College, a recognized au- 
thority on international law, when referring to unneu- 



tral service, exemplified his case with two instances. It 
would be an unneutral service, he said, for the Pore 
River Ship Yards to build and equip a submarine and 
send it to sea under its own power to join the allied fleet. 
But it would not be an unneutral service to manufacture 
the pieces for such a submarine, and to send them, to 
Canada to be put together and completed. Similarly, a 
completely equipped expedition could not be sent out 
from America to join the allies or the Germans. But 
a number of friends might join together, sail informally 
on a ship, and have guns and ammunition in the holds : 
they would not constitute an armed expedition. 

The line is narrow, explained the eminent professor, 
but it has to be drawn somewhere. Why not simply 
draw it where no mistake, no confusion, is possible, at the 
point where pure common sense establishes that neutral- 
ity and unneutrality sever? The line has to be drawn 
somewhere, certainly : but I venture to say, not ad libi- 
tum, according to every neutral preference or con- 
venience. It must be drawn, ruled by justice, and it 
seems to me that justice would rather dictate that all 
those conflicting examples are of an invariably unneutral 
character: it matters little whether the submarine is 
completed in the States or in Canada, whether the expe- 
ditions carry the guns on deck or in the hold. The con- 
trary would savor too much of a comedy. 

We in South America have been really and truly neu- 
trals through this war. I don't mean individuals, as it 
would be obviously impossible to regulate in the same 
way as the official attitude the expression of their per- 
sonal feelings, but the governments. No help of any 
kind was given to any party and strict police have been 
employed regarding both. In Brazil, a league was im- 
mediately formed for the allies, comprising many intel- 
lectuals, fed on French culture ; but another league was 
formed for the central powers, equally comprising intel- 
lectuals fond of German scholarship. At charity festi- 
vals, on the same stage, although on different days and 
before different assemblies, the busts of King Albert and 
Emperor William were to be seen, the first praised as a 
heroic knight and the second exalted as a great sovereign. 

Let me add that our German-Brazilians have not been 
considered foreigners by us; nothing also on their side 
justifying such treatment, so much so that we are all 
asking ourselves what has become of that famous Ger- 
man peril which has been so strenuously pointed out by 
others ? If not for other reasons, just for our behavior, 
we Latin-Americans are consequently entitled to help 
peace in an effective way, to ask for a lasting peace, and, 
anyhow, to protect ourselves against the bad effects of 
future wars, contributing to define the rights of the neu- 
trals, together with the responsibilities of the belliger- 
ents. That is the way in which we may better co-oper- 
ate for the harmony of the political world and the wel- 
fare of human society. 

I think that nothing would help better the cause of the 
neutrals than the abolition of the right of seizure of pri- 
vate property, on sea as on land, in time of war. The 
freedom of the oceans would in this way be perfectly as- 
sured and armaments, naval armaments at least, could 
surely be reduced. Is it not an American doctrine? 
Was it not presented as such by Secretary of State 
Marcy when the Congress of Paris established in 1856 
the two famous rules of maritime commerce, that the 
neutral flag covers enemy's goods, with the exception of 
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contraband of war, and that neutral goods, with the ex- 
ception of contraband of war, are not liable to capture 
under the enemy's flag? These rules, though, are not 
to be avoided by making everything contraband of war. 

They were contemptuously repudiated in the present 
war, together with many others framed in the confer- 
ences of peace. Sir Edward Carson told in a speech 
delivered but a few weeks ago on the "Duty of Neu- 
trals," that conventions adopted in times of peace could 
only be upheld by neutrals, and he added that interna- 
tional law, the product of all the peace instincts of all 
nations with a view to preventing interruption to civil- 
ization, even in time of hostilities, had been entirely 
abolished, or at any rate greatly encroached upon, by the 
ineptitude and powerlessness shown by neutrals. 

If it is so, and I am afraid it is ; if war went back to 



its most brutal ways, to its most inhuman aspects — non- 
combatants immolated by airships' bombs and submarine 
torpedoes, populations threatened to be starved to death, 
etc. — only, as the ex-attorney general of Great Britain 
says, by the impotence of the neutrals themselves, their 
responsibility is great. In, fact, they have in their 
hands — specially a powerful prestigious neutral like the 
United States — the faculty of stopping any war. Pan- 
American co-operation will not fail to back the leader of 
such a union, if this one chooses to exercise its authority 
in the sense of conciliation. Neutrals, indeed, which are 
supposed to be free from passion for the struggle, can 
and must begin by enforcing the respect for the rules 
of international jurisprudence through some kind of in- 
ternational injunction. Peace is to be organized as war 
was organized. 



THE PAN AMERICAN UNION AND THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 



At the regular meeting of the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union, held in Washington on 
December 1, 1915, His Excellency, Eduardo Suarez 
Nujica, Chilean Ambassador, made the following state- 
ment: 

"As my colleagues are undoubtedly aware, in October, 
1912, the foundations were laid in Washington for an organ- 
ization of a most interesting character. Under the auspices 
of the prominent internationalists of the whole world, under 
the honorary presidency and the wise counsel of the ex- 
Secretary of State and distinguished North American states- 
man, Mr. Elihu Root, and through the unremitting and in- 
telligent effort of two men of action and scholars, well 
known to the international world, Messrs. James Brown 
Scott and Alejandro Alvarez, there was born into the realm 
of scientific life the American Institute of International 
Law, the object of which is, briefly stated, to combine and 
utilize through a central organization in Washington and 
the co-operation of affiliated or corresponding associations in 
all the other American nations, the intellectual efforts of 
jurists and thinkers of the continent, for the development of 
international law, the generalization of its principles, and 
the adoption of a common standard to ensure the enforce- 
ment of law and justice among the countries of the New 
World. 

"The corresponding or affiliated associations have already 
been organized in eighteen out of the twenty-one American 
Republics, and steps are being taken to constitute the other 
three. 

"International law is not the patrimony of a single nation. 
It is the law of all nations, and must therefore be formed 
and assented to by all ; and thus the co-operation of nations 
is essential to its enactment or amendment. Hence the 
enormous importance of an organization having a brain and 
a voice in every one of the nations of America, whose action 
must be the fruit of continental thought. 

"Such an organization embodies, I believe, one of the most 
powerful auxiliaries for progress and civilization in the 
Americas, and for the permanent maintenance of peace from 
one end to the other of their frontiers. Such an organiza- 
tion deserves, without doubt, the good will of the peoples 
and governments of the continent, which we represent here. 

"During the month commencing today the Second Pan 
American Scientific Congress is to meet in Washington, and 
one of the most important events that are to take place dur- 
ing its sessions is the official, solemn inauguration, under 
the auspices of the Congress, of the American Institute of 
International Law. I believe this is a fitting occasion on 



which to offer a vote of commendation and encouragement 
for this work of common interest to our countries — a vote 
which I hope will be accepted by all — and therefore I have 
the honor to submit for the approval of the boad the follow- 
ing resolution : 

"The Governing Board of the Pan American Union, con- 
sidering that the official inauguration of the American In- 
stitute of International Law, founded in Washington October 
12, 1912, is soon to take place under the auspices of the 
Second Pan-American Scientific Congress ; and 

"Considering that said Institute, consisting of representa- 
tives of every one of the American Republics, recommended 
by the International Law Associations of their respective 
countries, will result in strengthening, through the active 
co-operation of jurists and thinkers of the whole continent, 
the bonds of friendship and union now existing between 
these Republics, and will contribute to the development of a 
common sentiment of international justice among them, 

"Resolves, To tender to the founders and members of the 
American Institute of International Law a. . vote of com- 
mendation and encouragement for the foundation of said 
organization, which represents a step of the highest impor- 
tance in the moral advancement of the continent and in the 
strengthening of the sentiments of friendship and harmony 
among the Republics." 

When the motion was put to vote by the Hon. Robert 
Lansing, Secretary of State, chairman of the- Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union, he remarked that he 
knew of the Institute, having been consulted at its or- 
ganization, and favored it very strongly, still more so 
since the war in Europe, because he felt that we are 
more or less the guardians of international law on this 
side of the water and that the Institute can be a great 
power for preserving law. 

The resolution, which was simultaneously seconded by 
several members of the Board, was unanimously and 
enthusiastically approved, and the Secretary of the Board 
was ordered to have both the statement of His Excellency 
the Chilean Ambassador and the resolution spread upon 
the minutes of the meeting, and, furthermore, trans- 
mitted to the Honorary President and the President of 
the American Institute of International Law, with an 
expression of felicitation and good will from the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union. 



